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ravages of "winter and foul weather," and the still worse mischief worked by foreign and native barbarians, especially the latter, it is the most perfect relic of imperial Rome in existence. Though the statues which once adorned it within and without have long since vanished; and though, centuries ago, the bronze panels and beams of the portico went into a papal melting-pot, to reappear, partly as cannon in the walls of the castle of St. Angelo, and partly as the columns of the hideous canopy over the shrine of St. Peter in the great church on the Vatican Hill; yet the substantial features of the building remain very much what they were, when, nineteen centuries ago, it rose under the eyes of Augustus. But the baths of Oaracalla, the Coliseum, and the basilica of Oonstantine, which were built long afterwards, some of them centuries later than the Pantheon, are now nothing but mighty ruins.
It is fortunate that the heirloom which has thus been transmitted to modern Rome is one of the most valuable of all the possessions of the ancient city. The unattractive exterior disguises a perfect jewel of interior architecture; and when I was in Rome in the winter of 1884r-85,1 never passed through the Piazza della Rotonda without entering the venerable fane to renew my delight in it. There is but one adequate description of the general effect of the interior of the Pantheon that I know of:
"They went in, accordingly, and stood in the free space of that great circle, around which are ranged the arched recesses and stately altars, formerly dedicated to heathen gods, but Christianized through twelve centuries gone by. The world has nothing else like the Pantheon. . . .